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THE ITALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 

KNOW HOW WASTE CAN BE CUT 
SENATE CONSERVATIVES EAT CROW 
AMERICAN LABOR 
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The Merriest of 
Christmas Days.. 


WHEN the whole world’s young and 


all men are kin, and the season’s 


happiness is all pervading—that’s the 


true Merry Christmas. 


May the joy of Christmas Day spread 


itself throughout the year. May the ra- 


diance of this Christmas shine through 


the coming months. 


Need The Emporium wish you more? 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary's office aid head- 

quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 

days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 

—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarlon of any Change.) 
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Alaska Wishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Moet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No, 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec,, Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Rottlers No. 292—Meet 8rd ‘Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Moxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 8rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
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Cigarmakers—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeure—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Sec., Paul J. Smith, 
166 Parnassus Ave. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist and Srd 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No, 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 1746 Pacific 
Building. Meet let Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employeese—Meet 2nd Thursday, Laber 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 8rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets 1st and 3rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—1212 Market. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivere—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


gineering. 


Pay 
$9.85 


Down 


Sacramento 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet 1st and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarce2:ro. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No, 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth st. 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Mee, 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 312 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Meets 
Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 1st and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retall Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


The 1927 5-tube 


Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 
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Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 

59 Clay. 
Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. . 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameca, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 3804, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. 0. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 25—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 


2nd and 4th 


Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No, 380—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1IT1 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th Bt. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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ot The Italian Labor Movement 


By A. J. Muste, Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood 


IV. THE POST WAR PERIOD: ITALIAN 
LABOR KICKS UP ITS HEELS. 

We have seen that the Italian socialist and trade 
union movement came out of the war with con- 
siderable popularity throughout the country in 
spite of the fact that it had not supported the war. 
When an anti-war party needed to make it com- 
pletely popular among a people who had suffered 
bitterly during the struggle and who had been 
impoverished thereby, Woodrow Wilson supplied. 

Italian politicians had counted in the spoils of 
war, the colonies and other loot they would get in 
fulfillment of secret treaties with the allies to re- 
plenish the national treasury and to make the 
Italian people drunk with patriotic pride and ex- 
citement. But when it came to consider the Italian 
case at the peace conference, Wilson had already 
been compelled to compromise with his conscience 
under pressure from Clemenceau and France, and 
his righteous soul refused to yield further. Italy 
should not have any spoils gotten through wicked 
secret treaties! Wilson won his point. Italian 
statesmen went home in despair. The Italian peo- 
ple were sore. And the Italian socialist movement 
capitalized the situation by pointing out that this 
was all you got for faithfully serving nationalism 
and capitalism and the only way out was to abolish 
these and usher in the millennium of international- 
ism and socialism. 

Their compatriots lent a willing ear. In Novem- 
ber, 1919, at the close of a war of inflation, agita- 
tion and strikes, an election was held. Three mil- 
lion socialist votes were cast and 1156 Socialist 
deputies elected to the lower house. This repre- 
sented nearly one-third of the total membership of 
the House of Deputies and made the Socialists by 
far the strongest single group in that chamber. 
But this suggests only part of the strength of the 
revolutionary movement in Italy at this time. The 
next strongest single group was the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party. This was led by a Sicilian priest, Don 
Sturzo. It flourished mostly in Sicily and South- 
ern Italy, especially among the peasants. 

Land Taken From Rich. 

Not only did it have a very liberal policy in 
parliament, but the good 
Catholic peasants in Southern Italy were doing 
what the Russian peasants were doing at the same 
time under other leadership, namely taking the 
land away from the rich landlords to whom they 
had been paying taxes and dues for centuries and 
asserting their own right to ownership. Sometimes 
landlords who had been particularly nasty in their 
attitude toward their tenants received rather rough 
treatment while this process of seizing the land 
went on. 

Be it observed in passing that when Mussolini 
set about turning things upside down, here was 
one point where he was content to let well enough 
alone. The peasants still hold for the most part 
the land they took possession of during the post- 
war excitement. 


under its inspiration, 


While the workers and peasants were those tak- 
ing the offensive on the political field, they were 
equally active, especially the workers in Northern 
Italy, on the co-operative and trade union field. 
In those days if you wanted to go to Italy from 
America, your best bet was not to apply to one of 
the great Italian steamship lines; it was likely to 


have a strike on its hands; a trip on one of its 
boats was apt to be uncertain and a bit unpleas- 
ant. You went to the Italian Chamber of Labor 
in New York, to some of the well-known agitators 
among Italian workers in country whose 
are well and known to the 
American police, and they put you in touch with 
the representatives of the Italian Transport Work- 
ers and Seaman’s Unions who were running steam- 
ships between America and Italy on a co-operative 
basis. Ii you looked sufficiently proletarian, you 
got a ride. 


this 


names unfavorably 


Unions Strong. 

During 1919 there were in Italy over 2300 so- 
cieties or producing various 
co-operatively, in other words, 
running self-governing work shops. Four hundred 
twenty-five agricultural societies enlisted thou- 
sands of farmers, who bought seeds and machinery 
and farmed thousands of acres of land co-opera- 
tively. Besides there were nearly 4000 co-operative 
distributive or consumers’ societies, selling gro- 
ceries, meats, clothing and other articles to the 
people. 

On the trade union field the workers had things 
pretty much their own way. From a body number- 
ing 420,000 members in 1914, the General Federa- 
tion of Labor contained a membership of two and 
a half million in 1920. There were several thou- 
sands in the Anarcho-Syndicalist Federation, and 
the Catholic Unions, which differed politically but 
co-operated with the free or socialist trade unions 
on the economic field, had over a million members. 
It is safe to say that practically every manual 
worker in Italy engaged in transportation or man- 
ufacture together with a very large percentage of 
agricultural workers were organized. 


guilds of workers 


kinds of goods 


Wages did not keep pace with the rapidly rising 
cost of living. When employers refused to increase 
pay proportionately, the workers went on strike. 
More and more these strikes took on huge pro- 
portions and a revolutionary color. The employers 
seemed to have no means or desire to put business 
back on a stable footing. businesses 
that seemed fairly successful were the workers’ 
Little wonder that they 
began to talk of taking over private business also 
and running that for the benefit of the producers. 

Employers Sabotage. 

The idea of “taking over industry” was further 
propagated among the masses by the Socialist 
Party which in April of 1920 openly declared in 
favor of overthrowing capitalism and establish- 
ing soviets and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in Italy. Relations between the newly established 
Soviet Government in Russia and the Italian labor 
movement were close and friendly at this period, 
partly because the Italian workers, with the in- 
dustrial and political life of their country dis- 
rupted after the war, found themselves in much 
the same position as the Russian workers had been, 
partly because Russia was the only country in a 
position easily to supply Italy with grain, for 
which Italy could give in exchange tractors and 
machinery manufactured in her great industrial 
centers. 

As usual, however, the employer forced the sit- 
uation in the end. In a number of instances they 
sabotaged, simply closed down the factories, said 


The only 


co-operative enterprises. 


ot 


they could not or would not operate under the ex- 
isting labor and economic conditions. But the peo- 
ple needed the goods the factories produced. The 
workers the factories and 
started to run them, and in many cases the gov- 
ernment legalized the seizure in order that pro- 
duction might be kept up. This had been going on 
throughout the winter and spring of 1920, when 
in August the climax came with the great Romeo 
Metal Works in Milan declaring a lockout. Once 
again the workers refused to accept the situation, 
declared that they would keep on working despite 
the lockout, intrenched themselves in the factory 
and 


accordingly seized 


set the machinery going. The same thing 
happened presently in many other big manufac- 
turing centers. 

There the Italian workers for the 
moment, asserting their right to work over em- 
ployers willing to the workers and the 
whole nation rather than operate on what they 
regarded as an insufficient profit and under con- 
ditions which they thought gave the workers too 
much to How it all came out we shall see 
next week, os 


we leave 


starve 


say. 


CHILD LABOR INCREASES. 

The United States Children’s Bureau reports that 
child labor in industry is on the increase through- 
out the country. This information does not accord 
with predictions that agitation of the Federal child 
labor amendment will result in improved State 
child labor laws. Instead, it again proves that 
profiteers in child labor can not be trusted. It is 
all the same to them whether the Federal govern- 
ment or the State checks them. They use differ- 
ent excuses, but they have one purpose. 
for the people to 


It remains 
whether a physically 
stunted and an illiterate citizenry of the future 
justifies a continuance of present conditions. 
Congress attempted to debar the products of child 
labor from interstate commerce, but the Supreme 
Court said this was illegal. 


decide 


Lottery tickets can be 
debarred, but not a commodity that children make. 
Congress then attempted to tax the products of 
child labor, but again the Supreme Court inter- 
fered. The court had previously ruled that it is 
legal to, tax State banks and oleomargarine out 
of existence. In these cases the court held that 
the intent of Congress can not be considered. It 
reversed itself in the child labor case by holding 
that while the law claims it to be a tax bill, it is an 
attempt to accomplish another purpose. The child 
labor evil calls for insistent protest by every citi- 
zen, who considers the welfare of future genera- 
tions and his country. Courts and profiteers have 
been known to bow to an intelligent public opinion. 
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BY THE WAY. 


Christmas this year should be a merry holiday 
for Federal judges, as Congress recently passed 
a bill increasing their salaries and President Cool- 
idge signed it. The bill gives substantial pay in- 
creases, including increases of $5000 for the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 
$2500 increases and Circuit Court judges $4000 
“raises.” 


“Will Federal judges give a better brand of jus- 


tice, in conformity with their better pay?” 


Will 


they give more consideration to human rights than 
they have in the past? Or will they be even more 
inclined to think of the rights of property, more 


inclined to 
industrial disputes than ever? 
swer these questions. 


labor in 
Only time can an- 
One thing is sure, however. 


use the injunction against 


The nation has a right to expect the Federal judi- 
ciary to be made up of better judges, of higher 


calibre than many now 


on the Federal bench. If 


the country doesn’t get better judges, it will have 


good grounds for vigorous complaint. 


* * 


It is now known that thousands of babies were 


killed by opiates administered by ignorant mothers 


and 


careless nurses under the impression they 
were giving a harmless soothing syrup. Science 


appealed to saner sense and the intelligent hand- 


ling of babies has decreased infant mortality at an 


amazing rate. 


Adults of this and other nations 


are lulled and partiaily soothed by mental syrups 


and fallacious belief nostrums. 


\Vhen will human- 


ity arouse from its mental indolence, stupor and 
lethargy? Bernard Shaw says that the notion that 
poverty favors virtue was clearly invented to per- 


suade the poor that what they lost in this world 


they would gain in the next. 


enough of 


* x * 


New York needle 


had 
g communist strike leadership 


trade unions have 


City 


bun 


ousgn oO 


} 


and are telling the Communists to pack their grips 


edging their fa 
acte 


fome 


nd “sit dhe 


acknowl- 
ure like men, are doing the “baby 
heir opponents and 
tings. The mem- 
Garment Work- 
linary patience with 


instead of 


communists, 


abuse 


They gave the 
which to hang 
Moscow pro- 


It 


is no wonder 


only vent 
" Organ- 


will rejoice 
house.” Labor 


be tooled by those 


sco, which has cost 


Union Clerks 


Union House 


Demand the Label 
We have every item of Men’s Apparel 


Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 


2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 


} 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
H 
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| 
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District judges get 


Other judges receive increases ranging 


from $1000 to $5000. The question now arises, 


fants and he makes strong arguments in support 
of his contention. “We loudly boast of our indi- 
viduality and democracy,” says Dr. ‘Collins, ‘but 
no people on earth are less tolerant of individ- 
uality. We have American tradition and American 
ideals upon our lips, but graven upon our heart 
is prejudice, intolerance, bigotry. We say that we 
have carried and still carry the torch of liberty; 
yet, year by year, we restrict increasingly man’s 
conduct by legislation. We say that we are ideal- 
istic, but by word of mouth and by example we 
strive to convince ourselves that it is more impor- 
tant to succeed than to live. We are satisfied with 
ourselves and with our neighbors who agree with 
us and who conform their conduct to ours; but 
we are dissatisfied with all others and determined 
to make them mend their ways.” Dr. Collins’ 
charges are not comforting to our self-esteem as 
a nation. But they are worth thinking about even 
if they do displease us. 
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SONG OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 
By Ernest Jones. 


We plow and sow, we're so very, 
That we delve in the dirty clay; 

Till we bless the plain with the golden grain, 
And the vale with the fragrant hay. 

Our place we know, we're so very, very low, 
’Tis down at the landlord’s feet; 

We're not too low the grain to grow, 
But too low the bread to eat. 


very low, 


Down, down we go, we're so very, very low, 
To the hell of the deep-sunk mines; 

But we gather the proudest gems that glow, 
When the crown of the despot shines; 

And whene’er he lacks, upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay; 

We're far too low to vote the tax, 
But not too low to pay. 


We're low, we're low—we're very, very low,— 
And yet from our fingers glide 

The silken floss and the robes that glow, 
Round the limbs of the sons of pride; 

And what we get, and what we give, 
We know, and we know our share; 

We're not too low the cloth to weave, 
But too low the cloth to wear. 


We're low, we're low—we're very, very low,— 
And yet when the trumpets ring, 

The thrust of a poor man’s arm will go 
Through the heart of the proudest king. 

We're low, we're low—mere rabble, we know— 
We're only the rank and file; 

We're not too low to kill the foe, 
But too low to share the spoil. 
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GREASE LEAK. 

Grease leaking from the right rear wheel of your 
car, according to the Free Emergency Road Serv- 
ice of the California State Automobile Associa- 
tion, indicates that the differential is too full or 
that the felt retainer is worn. 
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Polite Buggins. 


Private Buggins was brought before his com- 
manding officer charged with being drunk. 


“Now, Buggins,” said the C. O., “I find this is 
your fifteenth appearance before me on this charge. 
What have you to say?” 


“Well, sir,” said Buggins, “I hope our acquain- 
tance will ripen into friendship.” 


Soph—Did you take a bath? 
Frosh—No, is there one missing? 
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W. D. Fennimore A. R. Fennimore 
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MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM ACT. 

“If a law is to be judged, not by its form and 
expressed purpose, but by its works, the Criminal 
Syndicalism Act of California must 
demned.” 


With these words, Dr. George Washington 
Kirchwey, nationally known jurist and criminol- 
ogist, concludes an exhaustive survey of the cir- 
cumstances of the passage and the operation of the 
California syndicalist law, under which 504 persons 
have been apprehended and 164 sent to prison. 
The committee, in making it public, said that Dr. 
Kirchwey spent several months in its preparation, 
and characterized the study as by far the most 
comprehensive yet made on the act. 


stand con- 


Dr. Kirchwey, who was formerly dean of the 
law school of Columbia University, New York, 
and who was one-time warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
speaks with a first-hand knowledge of California 
conditions, since he spent the year 1925 in this 
State as a lecturer on criminology at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The jurist begins his report by branding the 
syndicalism law as “a concrete expression of war 
psychology.” Its passage, he remarks, was the 
result of a mass fear that had no basis in fact. “In 
the aftermath of the life-and-death struggle into 
which the enforcement of the act resolved itself,” 
he adds, “we find nothing to justify the dread that 
engendered it. We can now see that that part of 
the community which was responsible for the law 
and its enforcement took far too seriously ‘the 
lunatic fringe’ of the labor movement in Cali- 
fornia.” 


The danger of abusing a law which makes 
crimes of the expression of opinions is then dis- 
cussed by Dr. Kirchwey. Most persons, he de- 
clares, are prone to use “wild and whirling words,” 
which, reported by an enemy, particularly in a 
time of unrest, might easily be misconstrued as 
evidence of criminal intent where, in fact, no such 
intent existed. He points out that a loosely- 
framed law, such as he characterizes the syndical- 
ist act to be, offers wide ground for partisan en- 
forcement, and serves as a cover for private malice 
and vengeance. “It is an old truth,” he 
“which goes back to Solon in Athens, 600 years 
before Christ, that the strength and the weakness 
of the law resides not in the language in which 
the legislative intent has been embodied, but in its 
administration.” 


says, 


In viewing the administration of the syndicalist 
act, he continues, ‘‘the picture is one of sudden, 
immense activity following immediately on the en- 
actment of the law, with a complete cessation of 
effort within the short space of five years.” He 
points out that of the 531 individuals charged on 
information or indictment with violation of the 
act, 504 were actually apprehended. Slightly more 
than half of these, 292, were dismissed without 
trial, but of the 264 who were actually tried, 164 
were convicted, the remaining 100 being acquitted 
or profiting by disagreement of the jury. 

The large number of reversals obtained by ac- 
cused persons who appealed their cases to higher 
courts discredits the syndicalism law, Dr. Kirch- 
wey contends. “Appeals from the judgment of 
conviction,” he says, “were taken in 114 of the 164 
cases, with the surprising result that in nearly 
one-half the cases so appealed the conviction was 
reversed either by the Appellate Courts or by the 
Supreme Court of the State. In view of the sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the act which these 
courts consistently displayed and their obvious 
purpose to sustain it, this large percentage of re- 
versals constituted a serious indictment of the 
methods employed by many of the trial courts to 
secure convictions.” 


——— 
Demand the union label, card and button when- 


ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“We have much for which to blame ourselves in 
our failure to solve the emigrant problem. We, not 
they, have often been the means of their substi- 
tuting the material for the spiritual. The foreigner 
is not now so much to blame for failure to be- 
come Americanized as in America, be- 
of the have erected and the 
handicaps we have placed in the way of his op- 
portunities to learn the English language and to 
become a full-fledged American citizen. Our atti- 
tude has been one of commercializing the immi- 


are 
barriers we 


we 
cause 


grant rather than encouraging him and giving him 
opportunity to learn our language and customs.” 
—Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts. 


“What we want to do is not to tell the farmer to 
quit producing anything; but the problem which 
confronts agriculture is how to handle what it 
does produce in such a way as not to break the 
price, unsettle the markets of the world, and leave 
agriculture languishing, something in which the 
business man, the lawyer, the railroad man and 
everybody else has a selfish interest.’—Representa- 
tive Otis Wingo of Arkansas. 


“It is true that the direct primary is no auto- 
matic device for the production of good govern- 
ment. It is only an agency for the use of the peo- 
ple in expressing and enforcing their will. If such 
a tool is not used, it will be valueless, but when 
used it will accomplish anything the people really 
desire.” — Representative M. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania. 


Se 


MERCHANT MARINE PAYS. 

Uncle Sam is beginning to make money out of 
his merchant marine. T. V. O’Connor, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, told a New 
York audience last week that five of the govern- 
ment’s steamships, headed by the Leviathan, had 
cleared a profit of $1,663,000 from July to Novem- 
ber, 1926. For the same period last year the profit 
was $982,000. 

No wondar the shipping combine wants the gov- 
ernment to sell its ships “at any price.” 


e- 


Employer—Aren’t you the boy who applied for 
this position a fortnight ago? 

Boy—Yes, sir. 

Employer—And didn’t I say I wanted an older 
boy? 

Boy—Yes, sir; that’s why I’m here now. 


In one of the hotels where non-residents are 
admitted to the table d’hote luncheon and dinner a 
man and a woman sat at a little table in a corner. 
He had a meek look and such sad eyes, while she 
had a vituperative tongue, which she was using 
ably. When their cleansing of soiled linen had 
disturbed every other diner in the room the man- 
ager approached them. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said to the lady, who 
was obviously senior partner in the combine, “I 
must beg of you to be more restrained. If you 
want to continue your—er—discussion, please do it 
outside.” 

“Rubbish!” snapped the lady tartly. “You ad- 
vertise this as a family hotel, don’t you?” 


(and Branches), San Francisco—For the quarter 
year ending December 81st, 1926, a dividend has 
been declared at the rate of four and one-quarter 
(44%) per cent per annum on all deposits, payable 
on and after January 8rd, 1927. Dividends not 
called for are added to the deposit account and 
earn interest from January Ist, 1927. Deposits 
made on or before January 10th, 1927, will earn 
interest from January Ist, 1927. 
VM. D. NEWHOUSE, Secretary. 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 
(No. 12.) 

In the last article we saw that the “purchasing 
power of the dollar” depends on these three things: 

The velocity of circulation of the dollars; 

The volume of trade; 

The 
tion: 

In general, we may forget the first—velocity of 
circulation. The other two are usually running a 
race with each other. If currency outruns trade, 
prices rise (the dollar falls). 
hind trade, prices fall (the dollar rises). 

We saw that the dollar depends on the three 
influences just mentioned according to the ‘“equa- 


number of dollars of currency in circula- 


If currency lags be- 


tion of exchange.” 

But these three are influ- 
enced by many other things. \What are these other 
things which influence these three factors 


factors themselves 


First, what things change the velocity of circu- 
Well, for one thing, the closer men live 
In the 


lation? 
together, the faster their money circulates. 
whole country, the average speed is fifty times a 
year... In) santa than once a 
year; in New York City it is about seventy-five 
times a year. Again it makes a difference whether 


Barbara it is less 


wages are paid monthly or weekly; when wages 
are paid weekly, money moves a little faster than 
when wages are paid monthly. 

Second, what things change the volume ot trade? 
Well, 


division of labor, for oné thing; and inven- 


tions, scientific management, free trade, cheap 
transportation, the growing closer together of 
population, business confidence, and the steady 
increase in the number of different kinds of ar- 
ticles we want—all these increase the volume of 
trade. 


Third, what things change the quantity of cur- 


rency? New methods of banking, issues of paper 


money or credit currency of various kinds by a 


hard-pressed government (say at and unable 


War, 


or unwilling to pay its bills by taxes), new gold 


mines, new methods of extracting gold from the 
ore. 


This brings us t Id bullion’ market. 


By 


old that has been mined 


ufactured into gol 


bullion 


material, 


I want fa 


market, not because it is 


aa )) Bet ri9ql ++ 
Call especial att 


rtant, but 


dollar is 


especially 


- people. You 


see, there 
masses of gold—coined and 
juan- 


lakes will be the same. 
dentist will give exactly $20.67 for an ounce. 
that his him 
simply because he pays for the workmanship that 
is added to the gold. He doesn’t pay more for the 
gold itself. These two lakes will stay at the same 
level. 

“Ah, but,” you say, 
so that some kind of jewelry becomes very popu- 
lar—a fad, or “all the rage.” Will not the jewel- 
ers fall over each other to buy gold, and will they 
not be willing to pay more than $20.67 to get an 
Yes, for about five minutes. But then the 
For as soon as you know you 


That is, a jeweler or a 
It is 
customers have to more, 


true pay 


“supposing fashion changes, 


ounce.” 
canal gets busy. 
can take your currency lake gold to the bullion 
lake and get a jeweler to pay you even a single 
cent more than $20.67 for each ounce, you will 
hurry to do it, until there is such an abundance in 


the bullion lake that jewelers can get all they 
want for $20.67 an ounce. So the two price levels 
come even, almost as soon as fashion disturbs 
them. 


And it works both ways. If jewelry becomes un- 
iashionable, so that jewelers won’t pay as much as 
$20.67, people will immediately rush the raw gold 
from the bullion lake to the mint, so that in almost 
no time jewelers will have to pay $20.67 to get 


even the little gold they still want. Practically 
then, the gold in either lake is always worth 
$20.67 an ounce. The level, the same in both 


lakes, depends on the amount of gold in both. 

A century ago most of the gold was in the bul- 
lion lake. Now most of it is in the currency lake— 
41% billion dollars in the United States alone, or 
nearly half the world’s stock of monetary gold. 
the 
swollen by many other 
gold, especially bank deposits.) 

What about “bi-metalism’’? 
That is, what happens when you can take either 
gold or silyer to the mint and get it coined? You 
cannot do that now, but once it could be done, 
especially in France between 1803 and 1873. Bryan 
1896 the United States 
should go back to bi-metalism, by a law for the 

This 

mint 


(Besides this currency lake is, of course, 


sorts of currency besides 


Another question: 


proposed in that we in 


coinage of silver as wel 
that 
dollars, in gold 


free as gold. law 
at the 20.67 


silver, either for one ounce of 


would say you could get 
or 
gold or for 16 ounces of silver. 

Here we must imagine three lakes, as follows: 


the same old currency lake, then the gold 


ion Jake, then the silver bullion lake. From 
each of the bullion lakes a canal leads to the cur- 
lake. in 


had been about as valuable as 


rency Now if, 1896, one ounce of gold 


16 ounces of silver, 
all three lakes would, for a time at least, stay the 
same. But silver was so common in the market 
that it actually took about 32 ounces of silver to 


equal one ounce of gold. Yet, in the currency lake, 


7 


every debtor was to be allowed to pay off as much 
debt with 16 ounces of silver as with one ounce of 
gold. Had the law passed, instantly silver would 
have rushed into the currency lake, till the dollar’s 
worth would have been cheapened. Any one who 
had an ounce of gold or $20.67 would rush it into 
the bullion market, where he could get about 32 
ounces of silver dollars for it, or two blocks of 16 
ounces each. Each of these two could be coined 
into $20.67 and he would have in both together 
over $40 to pay his debts with instead of the 
$20.67 with which he started. 

So when cheap silver thus rushes into the cur- 
rency lake it pushes the dearer gold out. The pur- 
chasing power of money then gets lower. Prices 
This is called Gresham’s law—that 
cheap money drives out dear money. 

When this very thing began to happen in France 
in 1873, the French government filled up the canal 
between the silver bullion lake and the currency 
That is, it repealed the law permitting free 
coinage of silver. 

It is hard to keep two metals in circulation if 


higher 


get 


lake. 
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both are freely coined. So now-a-days only one 
is freely coined and all others—silver, nickel, cop- 
per—are coined only at the discretion of the gov- 
ernment. 


We may end this short story by trying to 
imagine a great moving picture of how “the equa- 
tion of exchange” works—the buying and selling 
constantly going on in the United States. In such 
a picture we see, every year, several hundred bil- 
lion of dollars worth of goods changing hands. 
Most of them actually move from place to place, 
across the counter, through the parcel post, on the 
railways, and, on motor trucks through the streets. 
Some of them, especially real does 
change place but only changes ownership. 


estate, not 


This mighty stream of transfers of ownership 
includes such concrete wealth as lands, buildings, 
furniture, machinery, tools, raw materials and fin- 
ished products in thousands of varieties. It in- 
cludes such abstract services as human work, or 
“labor,” of various kinds, services of transporta- 
tion, telephone and telegraph service, and numer- 
ous other services of men, or things, or 
It includes such property rights as stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, short term notes, bills of exchange, 
checks, bank notes and other money. 


both. 


Theoretically, any part of this vast miscel- 
laneous assortment of goods could be exchanged 
for any other. In fact, in small quantities, hun- 
dreds of different sorts of 
against each other. But practically, only the last 
three items, checks (representing bank deposits), 
bank notes and other money—in short, what we 
have called currency—are exchanged against all 


the rest. 


things are bartered 


So our moving picture reveals two opposite 
streams, several hundred dollars of cur- 
rency being paid annually from buyers to sellers 
and equivalent in goods of all other sorts being 
transferred in exchange from sellers to buyers. 
This vast double stream is the first big picture of 
our economic im- 
portant in the economic life of society as the circu- 
lation of the blood in our bodies. 


billion 


machine in action. It is as 


And it is this flow of currency against goods 
which fixes the real value of the dollar. When 
this value changes very much, in either direction, 
great harm is done, especially to laboring men. 
But the story of that harm comes considerably 
later. 

(This artice concludes the first series of “Short 
Stories on Wealth,” by Professor Fisher. Because 
of the wide public interest in these articles in the 
labor press, we have Professor Fisher’s generous 
consent to continue this series, which we all ap- 
preciate.—Editor.) 


> 
LUBRICATION DURING WET WEATHER. 


Lubricate moving parts under your car more 
frequently during wet weather, advises the Free 
Emergency Road Service of the California State 
Automobile Association, because oil is displaced 
by water splashing on these parts. Be careful that 


no oil gets on the brake bands. 
oe 
STAMP IS ONE OF HUGE FAMILY. 

The little postage stamp you use from time to 
time is one of a huge family. 

There were more than 18,000,000,000 of them 
born in Washington last year, being sufficient for 
supplying each man, woman and child in the 
country with 160. They represented a face value 
of $450,000,000 and required 900 tons of paper and 
870,000 pounds of ink in their manufacture at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Placed end to end they would girdle the earth 
11 times. The cost of producing them was about 
1 cent for each 125. 


> 
The worst enemy of the union label is the trade 
unionist who neglects it. 


“UNION” REPLACES BRUTE FORCE. 
By Joseph E. Cohen 
In Typographical Journal. 

The company “union” is the up-to-the-minute 
effort of unfair employers to undo the work of 
trade unions. It means that the days of brute 
force are, for the time being, held in check. Not 
that autocratic judges with ready injunctions 
against strikers are wanting or that they no longer 
even hint that the right to strike is doubtful. Not 
that policemen’s clubs fail to be directed toward 
the anatomy of workers who refuse to enter abom- 
inable shops. Not that legislators and executives 
can not be found who would not drive labor into 
involuntary servitude. 

But today these manifestations are rather few 
and far between against a past custom which, in a 
free country, should always have been honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. Nor is 
there any guarantee that, in a pinch, the Danbury 
hatters’ outrage might not be invoked as a prece- 
dent. 

It may be assumed then that more covert and 
artiul methods are to be resorted to against the 
labor movement. One of the outstanding mani- 
festations of this nefarious plan is to coerce em- 
ployees into considering themselves inside a com- 
pany “union.” 

While in no sense a union, it is company prop- 
erty. Because of that it is no union. Because of 
that it has the mighty financial backing of the 
company. What is more to the point, the stupen- 
dous capital of the larger corporations which is 
so hostile to trade unions foster and organize com- 
pany “unions.” 

Ii at any time these corporations wish to be con- 
sidered fair to their employees, the way to show it 
is to give them a free hand to join bona fide unions 
and deal with them through union representatives. 

For it is as true now as it always has been that 
labor can take care of its interests by helping 
itself. 

It is notable that the corporations which have 
been consistently antagonistic to the labor move- 
ment are now herding their employees like au- 
tomatons into the company “union.” It means, of 
course, that the trade unions are up against the 
combinations of capital. 
that labor has its eyes wide open 
to the serious situation which it faces. This is 
no skirmish, but a first-class encounter. And 
there is no question of the outcome. 

To suppose that labor can be defeated is to sur- 
render to the fear that humanity is to sink into 
some form of slavery, whether benevolent or 
malevolent, whether lost in poverty or veiled with 
comfort. That is, indeed, a sorry view. 

It is nearer the line of historical change to find 
the world always tending to further approaches 
to freedom, and to see in the labor movement the 
engine for development into industrial democracy. 

—& 


Eliminate negligence and indifference and noth- 
ing can retard progress of the labor movement 
behind the banner of the union label. 


most powerful 
It is certain 
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KNOW HOW WASTE CAN BE CUT. 


Trade unions provide the best contact between 
employers and workers, Matthew Woll, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, told 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
their meeting in New York. Mr. Woll asserted 
that the workers can increase productiveness in 
their own industry. 

“The average workman,” he said, “develops a 
technical knowledge of his job and thinks of ways 
his work might be better done, waste eliminated 
and time and energy saved. Because of his inti- 
mate contact with job details and his specialized 
knowledge he improvements which 
are outside the experience of management and so 
make a specialized When he has 
no channels to voice his ideas, they are lost to 
the industry.” 
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American Labor 


In spite of the fact that some of those opposed to the organized labor move- 
ment continually assert that the workers limit output, everyone who gives the subject 
honest consideration comes to the very opposite conclusion and sustains the conten- 
tion of the labor movement that no attempt is made to place any limit upon the 
volume or amount of output, but that the American wage worker is the most pro- 
ductive in the world and turns out commodities of all kinds so cheaply because of 
his great productivity that it enables the American manufacturer to compete suc- 
cessfully with the entire world. The limitation of output argument so often heard 
coming from the lips of open-shoppers, of course, would not be deserving of con- 
sideration at all except for the fact that the inexperienced and uninformed some- 
times do believe such stories and become prejudiced against the organized work- 
ers on that account. 

However, what prompted this thought was a clipping sent to us by a friend of 
the labor movement from some publication not mentioned in which Lord Buck- 
master, former English Lord Chancellor, is quoted as follows: 

“In the report of the British Trade Union Mission to the United States I 
have found four reasons for American industrial supremacy. These are: first, the 
spirit of co-operation and fellowship throughout the industry from the highest offi- 
cial to the man sweeping the floor: second, the willingness and eagerness of every- 
body to increase output; third, the fact that high wages in any one industry bene- 
fited industry everywhere, and fourth, the readiness of employers to scrap old 
machinery and to do everything in their power to use equipment that could give 
the greatest effect to human labor. 

“No one who has the most trifling knowledge of American industry can fail 
to realize the truth of what the Mission reports. The condition of labor over there 
is easier than here—easier not by reason of shorter hours or of lessened labor, but 
by reason of the environment in which it is placed and the high standard of wages 
that it commands.” 


It will be noted that the former Lord Chancellor, in his comment, also sustains 


ion of the American organized labor movement concerning the 


rages to the workers in producing greater prosperity for all classes of 


our population. 


‘ recently practically none of the large employers of this country was 


willing to admit the soundness of the argument of the representatives of the labor 


in this connection, and even now the unintelligent and cheap labor 
ing employers refuse to admit this well-established fact, because they 


bear down upon labor while other employers en- 


can 


lis Way they will be able to reap greater returns than do 


, an entirely selfish proposition with them, but it is, as 


e, still an unintel 


gent viewpoint and must work harm upon the 


ch it is practiced, and eventually upon the employer guilty of 


do not now, and never have, taken all the credit for 


They are well aware that management is entitled to considera- 


d and that those in charge of American industries do, in large 
degree, try to keep pace with the development of labor-saving devices and improved 
machinery and that this fact has very often been referred to by Europeans with 
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ut regard for whether or not more effective new machines 
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The “yellow dog” still roams the land. General 
Motors counts its profits and looks lovingly upon 
its drove of yellow dogs. Yellow dogs are con- 
tracts of employment by which the employee signs 
away his right to belong to a trade union. To that 
end these corporation profits are based upon in- 
voluntary servitude—because no sane man wants 
to sign such a contract! He does it because he 
can’t get a job otherwise. Only one thing will 
end that miserable form of slavery and that is 
trade unionism. 


Merry Christmas is on the lips of everyone. 
This newspaper joins in extending the glad greet- 
ings. And perhaps a larger percentage of Ameri- 
can wage earners than usual will be able to be 
merry and care free on this Christmas. But we 
suggest two things as necessary to a truly merry 
and carefree Christmas. One is a paid-up union 
card. The other is a paid-up subscription to this 
newspaper. Support of the labor press is one of 
the first and most important duties of every trade 
union member. 


There are some few in the labor movement who 
seem bent upon reforming the whole world to meet 
their ideas and ideals, but the truth of the matter 
is that the great mass of the membership consists 
of hard-headed, practical individuals who under- 
stand what the purposes of organization are and 
are determined to stick to tactics and methods 
that will produce the desired results and leave to 
other organizations outside of the industrial field 
the solving of the other problems which confront 
society. The average member knows that we are 
living in a complicated society and that he can- 
not hope to be able to understand and solve all 
its problems. 


Again New York presents the Nation with an- 
other dangerous injunction. It forbids the lead- 
ers of the Street Railway Workers’ Union from 
trying to organize the Interborough Subway work- 
ers. Lavin, the local leader, was the leader in the 
gallant but unsuccessful strike of subway workers 
last summer. The Interborough would not take 
him and two or three others back. They have 
continued to try to organize their former com- 
rades into a regular union. These men, however, 
were compelled by the Interborough to sign a 
“yellow dog” contract which made them members 
or the company union pledged to have nothing to 
do with a regular union. Now, Lavin and his col- 
leagues are enjoined to cease their efforts to build 
up the regular union by any methods whatsoever. 
The Interborough began its quest for this injunc- 
tion some time before the last election. Political 
influences brought about the postponement of the 
question until after the election. Then the tem- 
porary injunction was granted (of course we all 
understand that there is never any connection 
between politics and the injunctions granted by 
judges who decide only according to the high dic- 
tates of law without reference to human passions 
and interests. Or don’t we?) If this injunction 
is made permanent it will mean that there is no 
freedom for any union to organize workers in any 
case where the employers have been strong 
enough to force the signing of “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. Whatever the legal theory, there is no 
substance to freedom for the workers under such 
conditions. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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Hardware Merchant—I slept like a log last 
night. 

His Wife—Yes—a log with a saw going through 
it—Good Hardware. 


A fire recently broke out in a railway station 
waiting room. To the annoyance of the passen- 
gers their train came in just as the place was 
warming up.—London Opinion. 


“TI suppose you will want me to give up my job, 
Henry, when we are married.” 


“How much do you earn at it?” 
“Sixty a week.” 
“That isn’t a job. That’s a career. I wouldn’t 


want to interfere with your career, girlie.”—Louis- 
ville Courier, 


Mother (to Bobby)—Surely you did something 
else but eat at the school treat? 


Bobbie—Yes, mummie. After tea we sang a 
hymn called, “We can sing, full tho we be.” 

Mother learned later that the hymn selected had 
been, “Weak and sinful tho we be.”—Dublin Sun- 
day Independent. 


Card of Thanks. 


We desire to extend our thanks and appreciation 
to the gentlemen who took our car from front of 
the First Universalist Church last Sunday, and 
picked up by the police two days later, for the 
care they took of our machine while in their 
possession. Some auto thieves wreck and ruin 
the car they purloin, thus adding to the high cost 
of living.—Tacoma paper. 


The New York World’s Rome bureau reports 
that when the King of Italy was signing some 
State paper, he dropped his handkerchief. Musso- 
lini picked it up and said, “I trust Your Majesty 
will allow me to keep this as a souvenir.” 

“T fear not,’ answered the king. “It is the one 
thing left which you let me put my nose into.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Sandwich Island help,” writes a Boston woman, 
“have a curious habit of cailing their employers by 
their first names, as ‘Yes, John,’ and ‘Very well, 
Mary,’ instead of the conventional ‘sir’ and 
‘ma’am.’ 

“My husband and I, on hiring a new cook, 
planned to obviate this by refraining from men- 
tioning each other’s names, substituting common 
terms of endearment. ‘If he does not hear me 
called Mary,’ I said, ‘he won’t know that’s my 
name.’ 


“It happened shortly after that we had some 
officers to dine with us, and the cook entered and 
said to me, ‘Sweetheart, the dinner is served.’ 

““What!’ I stammered, aghast. 

““Dinner is served, dearie,’ answered the new 
cook.” 


“Am I good enough for you?” sighed the fond 
lover. 

“No,” said the girl candidly, “you’re not, but 
you are too good for any other girl.” 


“Food is getting more expensive every day.” 
“Yes,” answered the man with the cabaret 
tastes, “and even more expensive at night.” 


THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


This is the season when all good newspapers 
send out their merry young reporters, sometimes 
facetiously known as leg men, to discover what 
kind of a Christmas the other half is going to 
have. And the bewhiskered Santas, with their red 
coats, keep the kettle boiling—feel how hot it is— 
on the street corners, and the department stores 
become hectic places where you can get your feet 
stepped on for nothing at all. It’s Merry Christ- 
mas. That’s what it is. It’s Christmas for the 
lifer in San Quentin, for the blithering convict in 
the death house in Sing Sing, for the cop on the 
beat, for the carpenter and the hod carrier, for the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of pay checks all 
over the land and for the pirates of Wall Street, 
and for the members of Congress and the folks 
back home. 


* * * 


Merry Christmas is a great institution. It is 
noted for the giving of presents, some of which 
don’t have to be exchanged. It is noted for pre- 
ceding January first, which begins the period of 
worry about the income tax. It is noted for al- 
most everything except its true significance. 
Christmas, like many other things in modern life, 
has become pretty much of a commercialized insti- 
tution. For many persons Christmas has become 
a time of year when one goes broke buying things 
for other people who don’t want what is bought 
for them. And what a time it is for the organ- 
izers! These pests of modern life have a beautiful 
time organizing this and that for Christmas. 
Some noble nut has capped the climax this year 
by planning to have everybody sit at radio receiy- 
ers and follow a leader singing Christmas carols. 
Twenty million will do it, the forecasts say. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the main worries and trials of life 
go on about as before. The “neediest hundred,” 
or the neediest whatever-number-it-may-be, get a 
hand-out for the day, as if one dinner a year was 
the sum total of humanity’s obligation to the vic- 
tims of misfortune. And then the procession 
wends its way onward, while the lame and the halt 
carry with them the memories of their annual din- 
ner and ponder upon the goodness of the world 
and the charity of the charitable. The truth is that 
Christmas offers to a great many persons an op- 
portunity for salving Old Man Conscience, which 
means, in other words, paying a debt in depreci- 
ated currency. Some people say that there will 
come a time when justice will take the place of 
charity. Optimists think this forecast is sound, 
but just the same there are many who hope it 
never comes because there are so many who will 
be absolutely out of luck without a chance to be 
charitable once a year. 


* * * 


But why not be charitable toward the charitable, 
just this once, anyway? Good luck to ‘em. May 
their heads rest easy on Christmas eve. May 
their stockings be full and may the candles on 
their Christmas trees burn safely and brightly. 
The cotton planters are in a fix, the mid-western 
farmers are about as badly off and there are spots 
on the industrial map where the light of prosperity 
burns none too brightly. But by and large things 
are going fairly well and this Christmas will be 
the most profligate ever. May Andy Volstead 
weep and may everybody else be happy on this 
Twenty-fifth of December. Come on, Santa Claus! 
Make it snappy! 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

International officers of Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union take charge of New York City strike 
and oust Communist leaders; 8000 strikers go back 
to shops as arbitration is agreed on; Communists 
riot in front of Jewish Daily Forward, supporter 
of international officers. 

Detroit bank to build 18-story garage annex for 
automobiles of its customers and office tenants. 

Premier Baldwin of Great Britain declares Com- 
munist efforts to create industrial unrest must be 
stopped but asserts British government has no in- 
tention of destroying or weakening trade unionism. 

Conductors and trainmen of Southern railroads 
ask wage with managers; 
demands of 
next to be taken up 

Seventeen of lost as 
sinks in Faxa Bay, Iceland. 

Congress votes to drop impeachment proceed- 
against Judge George M. English in 
of his resignation from the 


increase at conference 


firemen and engineers for more pay 


crew Norwegian steamer 


ings former 


view bench. 


Two train wrecks in New Jersey caused by fog 


injure nine persons. 

Fines ranging from $1500 to $3500 each imposed 
at Baltimore on 36 firms charged with violating 
anti-trust laws. 

Greatest volume of railroad trafic ever handled 


in one month was moved in October, Bureau of 
Railway Economics reports. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 


lumbia University, declares universities are lib- 


erty’s only hope; charges church and state with 
intolerance. 
Allies end arms control over Germany January 


31st; League of Nations to arbitrate points at 
dispute. 

Five-day week introduced in Henry Ford's fac- 
tory at Manchester, England, London paper 
reports. 

Federal Grand New York denounces 

urges its cation. 


ts injunction forbid- 


gran 


York City juc 
le f last ike on from inter- 


subw 


ipt to unionize 


form cabinet 


Senator; 


ballot box 


PHYSICIANS UNITE IN REGULAR UNION. 

More than 125 physicians employed by the Chi- 
cago health department have organized and affli- 
ated to the trade union movement. They ask that 
their monthly rate of $100 be increased to $200 
and that the city pay for upkeep of automobiles 
they use when calling upon city patients. They 
are supported by Dr. Herman N. Bundeson, city 
commissioner of health, who says: 

“The average time these doctors have served the 
city is from 10 to 12 years. Practically all are 
graduates of Class A medical schools, and every 
one is a reputable doctor in his locality and many 
are high grade specialists in the diseases of chil- 
dren. 

“They are on duty and subject to call 24 hours 
a day, Sundays and holidays included. 

“Basing their visits on the average charge of a 
call, they receive about 10 cents per 
To cover the territory assigned, each physi- 
cian is compelled to use an automobile, the run- 
ning expenses of which he pays out of his own 
pocket.” 


physician’s 
Visit. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Did 


Federation of Labor 


convention of the American 
take any action on the immi- 


the last 
gration law? 
A.—The convention declared against any weak- 
ening of the present immigration laws and insisted 
their including those 
excluding aliens ineligible to citizenship. 


upon strict enforcement, 


Q.—Is organized labor continuing the fight for 


the child labor amendment to the United States 
Constitution? 
A—yYes. The last American Federation of 


Labor red state federations and city 


to continue 


convention urg 


tral bodies efforts to secure ratifi- 


n of the amendment. 


Federa- 
or elected John McBride president? 


Denver. 


convention of the American 


1e 1894 convention, at 


©.—Does organized labor favor the establish- 


Labor at its 
hment of 
which the people 
ain advice on all questions affecting their 


American Federation of 


A.—The 


tion favored the establist free 


legal bureaus from 


bureaus to be maintained at public ex- 
and i tion with the courts. Ob- 
p from machinations of 
~ ster 
—_—— 
+51 ey vos c ~ 
©.—Who was the first United States Secretary 


He was appointed by 
ved from March 5, 1913, 


son, 
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STEERING GEAR CARE. 
T yrevent possible accident, the Free Emerg- 
Road Service of the California State Auto- 
rn Association advises that you have the steer- 
immediately if your car starts 


> 

exploit the worker is ever 
but a powerful defense has been rallied 
union label. 


sition to 


LICENSE SHOPPING TIME. 

After Christmas shopping comes license buying 
time for some 1,600,000 California motorists—the 
renewal period from January 3 to January 31, in- 
clusive—and the California State Automobile As- 
sociation urges that the Yuletide slogan be trans- 
lated into this motto for motorists: “Shop early 
for your 1927 license plates.” 


940 MARKET ST. 


BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


LIBERTY a 
You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 

and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


Lachman 


Bros. 


GIVE TIME. ON FURNITURE 
& BUILDINGS 30 FLOORS 
MISSION at 162: 


Good Furniture at Lowest Prices, 
on the Most Liberal Credit Terms 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU WITH AUTO SERVICE. 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE ON THE COAST. 


WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 
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2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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AN INTERESTING STUDY. 

The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, reporting on a recent study of wage- 
earning women in Mississippi, points to an inter- 
esting variation in the age of the women employed 
in different industries. In candy factories and five- 
and ten-cent stores surveyed, about one-half of 
the girls were less than 20 years old and nearly 
all the others were under 30 years. In box and 
veneer plants almost three-fourths of the women 
were less than 30, but only three-tenths 
under 20. 

In contrast with these industries are general 
mercantile stores, where only one-tenth of the 
women were under 20 years old and more than 
four-tenths were 30 years or over; and the men’s 
clothing industry, where nearly 45 per cent were 
30 years of age or more, while over one-tenth 
were at least 50 years old. In laundries a propor- 
tion of negro women larger than in most of the 
other industries—44 per cent—were at least 30 
years old, but only 29 per cent of the white laun- 
dry workers were as much as 30 years old. 

A much larger proportion of white women than 
of negro women were unmarried and, while the 
proportion of the women married and living with 
their husbands identical for both groups, 
over one-third of the negro women and only one- 
sixth of the white women were widowed, sep- 
arated or divorced. 

The median week’s earnings of women employed 
in manufacturing plants, laundries, five-and-ten- 
cent and general mercantile stores in Mississippi, 
according to the findings of the Women’s Bureau, 
were $8.60 for white women and $5.75 for negro 
women. This means that half of the women 
earned less than these amounts and half earned 
more. Middle earnings for the year were $464 for 
white women and $300 for negro women. 

Earnings of almost three-fourths of the white 
women were between $5 and $15 a week, only one- 
eighth earned as much as $15, and only 5 per cent 
as much as $20 a week or more. Of the $20-and- 
over group nearly all were employed in general 
mercantile establishments, where median earnings, 
according to the report, were the highest of all in- 
dustries—$14.90. No other industry had a median 
as high as $10. 


A maximum 10-hour day and 60-hour week are 
the legal standards in Mississippi for women in 


were 


was 


practically all occupations. However, the number 
of hours scheduled to be worked in plants inves- 
tigated by the Women’s Bureau ranged from 7 to 
11 per day, and from less than 44 to 66 hours per 
week. More than one-third of all the women had 
a scheduled workday of over 10 hours, while more 
than one-third were expected to work 9 hours or 
less, nearly all of these latter being scheduled for 
9 hours each day. As for weekly hours, the ma- 
jority of all the women in the plants surveyed were 
working on schedules of 55 to 60 hours, and 5 per 
cent only were on schedules of 48 hours or less. 


Working hours on Saturday were found to be 
shorter than those on other days of the week for 
the great majority of women working in Missis- 
sippi factories, although nearly three-tenths of 
those with a short Saturday were required to work 
between 8 and 9 hours on the last day of the week. 
Some laundries had a shorter Saturday schedule, 
but almost one-half of the women in laundries had 
a full length day on Saturday. For the most part 
stores in Mississippi were found to stay open on 
Saturday evenings, but in most stores the hours 
of the women were staggered on Saturday, so that 
the day was not much longer than for the rest of 
the week. 
had a 10-hour Saturday, although one-tenth of the 
mercantile employees regularly worked 11 hours 
on the last day of the week. 


The majority of the women in stores 


Discussing other conditions of work, the report 
states that too many plants had either no washing 


facilities or else inadequate equipment, with n. 
towels or with common towels. In not far from 
one-fourth of the plants common drinking cups 
were found, while in others no cups were provided. 
Toilet-room conditions were frequently most un- 
satisfactory, and in a number of cases the equip- 
ment was inadequate. In a considerable number 
of the establishments seats without backs were fur- 
nished for women who sat at their work all day, 
while in others no seats at all were provided for 
women who stood at their work. 
-@ 
DOUBTS VALUE OF LABOR BANQUETS. 
By Lloyd M. Crosgrave. 

I have just bought a ticket to an elaborate din- 
ner given by a labor organization. I cannot afford 
the price nor, probably can a considerable portion 
of those who are to attend. There is an imposing 
list of speakers, however, whom I wish to hear, 
and, besides, I do not wish to be a cheap skate. 

Is it not worth considering whether or not 
American labor organizations ought to have elab- 
orate banquets? 

There is, first of all, the price. Labor in America 
is better off than it is in most countries, but not 
many American working men can afford to pay 
from $2 to $3.50 for a dinner. 

There is, in the second place, the question of the 
effect of the food served. Is an elaborate banquet 
beneficial or injurious to the digestive system? In 
particular, does it fit one to listen immediately 
to the speakers? It certainly does not. Neither 
does it fit the speakers to do their best in present- 
ing their ideas. The human body has only a lim- 
ited quantity of blood and that cannot be in 
the digestive tract and in the brain at the same 
time. After an elaborate dinner one of two things 
happens—the person does not think as _ ener- 
getically as he might, or else his digestion does 
not go on as it should. Whether a person is to be 
a speaker or a listener, a light lunch is far better 
than a heavy dinner as a preliminary. 

In the third place, labor organizations ought to 
get together around the festal board more often 
than they do. There is nothing that brings people 
more harmoniously together than eating with one 
I know of a central labor union that 
every month has a 35-cent dinner served in its 
labor temple by the ladies of the union, each din- 
ner being followed by speaking—it is, in fact, one 
of the regular meetings of the union. It works 
very well, indeed. 

This matter of over-eating and then trying to 
listen to speakers is an American vice that is in- 
dulged in mainly, of course, by organizations of 
the wealthy. It is not good, even, for them, al- 
though financially they can afford it. 
me that labor, in this, as in so many other things, 
should lead the way to a better policy. More fre- 
quent, less expensive dinners should be the rule, 
the dinners being followed by good speakers and 
close and critical attention paid to what is said. 

——__—_ @-  -_— 
PENSION FUND GROWS. 

A report by the Commissioner of Pensions 
shows that last year’s operation of the Federal 
retirement law for civil service employees resulted 
in the collection of $10,000,000 more than expenses. 

Under the law the government is supposed to 
make up any deficit to meet retirement charges, 
but it is estimated that it will be at least 25 years 
before the government will be called upon to pay. 

When the act was passed in 1920 provision 
was made for an assessment of 2% per cent on 
wages of all employees. Last July this assess- 
ment was raised to 3% per cent. The surplus 
totals $55,000,000. 

ee eee 

The Empire’s wood supply is said to be de- 
creasing. Doubtless our politicians will remedy 
this state of affairs by putting their heads together. 
—London Opinion. 
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The following is a summary of the business 
transacted by San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21 at its regular December meeting, held last 
Sunday in the Labor Temple. The membership 
roll at the close of the preceding week showed 
1431 cards on deposit. Membership applications 
were filed by Clifton Bell, W. M. Conway, A. I. 
Magnus, H. E. Hearn, F. H. Moore and Charles 
Noble. The membership committee reported fa- 
vorably upon the applications of Harold J. Han- 
sen and Claude E. Miners, and they together with 
Wei 
The union yoted unanimously to make donations 
of $5.00 each to its residents at the Home at Colo- 
The 
automobile given away by the San Diego Press- 
men for the benefit of one of their sick members 
was won by a Seattle man. Applications for hon- 
orable withdrawal cards were presented by P. L. 
Miller, T. V. Bennett and Chester Troan, and all 
three requests were complied with. The 
concurred in a recommendation of the executive 
committee which requests the International Typo- 
graphical Union to list Clifford S. Klock, a former 
member of this union, as having ratted in a neigh- 
boring city. Upon recommendation of the execu- 
tive the sum of $5.00 was donated to the Native 
Sons and Daughters’ Homeless Children Commit- 
J. W. Haldeman filed application for admit- 
Upon favor- 
the investigating com- 


3arnhart, apprentice, were duly obligated. 


rado Springs and its pensioner members. 


union 


tee. 
tance to the Union Printers’ Home. 
able 
mittee the union concurred in the recommendation. 
Application for the old age pension was made by 
Brown and received the 
The sum of $50.00 was 
taken in a collection to be given to the widow 


recommendation by 


John L. unanimous en- 


dorsement of the union. 


and small children of one of the union’s deceased 
members, and the officers were instructed to seek 
further assistance for this family through the sev- 
eral chapels of the city. 


President 


Communication from In- 
Charles P. 


motion made that his 


ternational Howard was 
read at the meeting and a 
position be endorsed. 
Word has been received from the superintend- 
f the Home at Colorado Springs that one of 
members who has been a resident there 
past couple of years passed away on De- 
Jerome \WV. Myers passed away on 
1926, 


15; 


pneumonia. 


being 
native of 
years in this city 


the cause of death 


Mr. Myers 


Michigan, and had spent many 


December 
lobar was a 
prior to his becoming a resident at the Home. The 
held at the Home, and interment took 


funeral was 
Evergreen 


y. He is survived by 
and 


place at 


three daughters. 
in this city will 


€ars 
Tr 


ago he sustained 
=s when he fell irom an open window 
me; since which time he has been prac- 


:d irom continuing his work. 


to the late convention at Colorado 


upon Mr. Myers and found him in 


n, and the news of his passing 


{ friends in this 


four-page 
terest and witticisms 
staff. 


com- 


posing room, accompanied by his wife, departed 
last week for a tour of Southern California points 
during the holiday season. When last heard from 
they were at San Luis Obispo and expected to 
be in San Diego the following day. Needless to 
say, Bill’s host of friends do not expect him to 
visit the Mexican city directly south of San Diego. 

Cyrus L. Adams, a member of Los Angeles 
Union, who has been a resident at the Home for 
the past three or four years, spent several days in 
this city during the past week visiting a sister and 
Before removing to Los Angeles 
several years ago Mr. Adams was well known 
among the printers in San Francisco. Mr. Adams 
departed for Los Angeles the latter part of the 


other relatives. 


week. 

The office force is in receipt of dozens of 
Christmas and New Year’s greetings, among the 
most elaborate of which was received from A. B. 
Crackbon, one of the quartet of printers now resi- 
dent in Tokyo, Japan. Space forbids us acknowl- 
edging the many beautiful and unique greetings 
received. 

George Hansen of the San Jose Mercury is visit- 
ing his many friends during the past week and 
will proceed to the Northwest, where he will spend 
the holidays with relatives. 

John Nary has returned from a several months’ 
sojourn with friends at Lewiston, Idaho. Johnnie 
states that while cool about the Bay section, it is 
nothing in comparison with the range of tempera- 
ture experienced in Lewiston. Hence, he intends 
to make San Francisco his headquarters during 
the winter months. 

Harry Jillson secured a few weeks’ work at 
Santa Cruz and left during the past week for that 
point. 

Harry Vance arrived from points in the North- 
west and will spend several days visiting his many 
friends in this jurisdiction. 

Bulletin Chapel Notes—By Hel-Thy. 

At the regular semi-annual election of officers 
in the Bulletin chapel, held Tuesday evening, all 
were re-elected for the six months’ 
period. J. J. O’Rourke will remain as chairman, 
and Wm. McMillan is secretary-treasurer. 
R. H. Van Schaick is the night chairman. 

Following the regular chapel meeting charges 
were preferred against Joe J. Wilson and F. E. 
Morris and these two gentlemen were called be- 
fore the chapel to show cause why they should 
not be punished for having committed matrimony 
without the consent of their chapelmates. After 
considerable discussion these gentlemen were con- 
gratulated and a handsome wedding gift 
sented to each. 

E, A. Eickworth, accompanied by his family, 
departed the latter part of last week for Coos Bay, 
Oregon, where they plan to spend the holidays 
Visiting relatives and friends. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

No mad scramble among members of the chapel 
to be elected chairman was visible to the naked 
eye at Monday’s semi-annual election. “I decline” 
echoed and re-echoed among the cobwebby arches 
and dusty nooks of the composing room as the 
nominations were proposed. As a last resort L. L. 
Heagney was nominated and as everybody else 
had declined his election was assured; in fact, it 
was overwhelming. It may be stated here that 
money was used to debauch the elec- 
torate, and it is improbable that a Senate investi- 
gation will ensue. Another honor was thrust upon 
Frank Vaughan. He was unanimously elected sec- 
retary 
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no slush 
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a wiser choice could not be made. 
Lloyd Knight as night chairman completes the 
roster of chapel officers. Mr. Knight brought be- 
fore the meeting a complaint about ventilation 
from the night force, and Chick Smoot and Mr. 
Knight were appointed a committee to take up the 
matter with the powers that be. Regarding a sub- 


and 


scription list of $32 reported elsewhere as col- 
lected for distribution among worthy poor, Mr. 
Vaughan brought to light the fact that it would 
be handled by the Community Chest or a similar 
organization, and he was voted authority to use 
his own discretion in disbursing it. 


Not always does Canada come when Canada 
calls. A pressing invitation by Tom Ching, sports 
writer and product of George V’s frozen domain 
up north, to Jim Hesson, makeup, also hailing 
from My Lady of the Snows, to accompany him 
to Denver, where he went to become sports 
editor of a daily, failed to entice Jim, who ex- 
plains his failure to be impressed by an offer of 
better pay as being due to the fact that he is fed- 
up with North Polish lures and that California 
suits him now and forever. 

Laying off on account of a touch of the flu, 
Skipper Davy was the victim of an automobile 
accident Wednesday a week ago. Reaching home 
from a visit to his doctor, he stepped out of his 
machine and was struck a glancing blow by a 
passing auto. It knocked him up against his own 
car and broke his nose. Although very painful, it 
confined him to his home only a few days. 


It was a peeve of handsome proportions that 
Elmer McGraw, our millionaire apprentice, main- 
tained a full week or more. Scarcely had Elmer 
got his new Hudson sedan broke to harness than 
the Hudson concern announced a reduction in 
cost. If $200 is enough to break the heart of 
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Scotland, then Mr. McGraw’s attitude was under- 
standable, for he was out about that sum by 
being too precipitate. 

Contributions to the Daily News’ Christmas 
fund for amelioration of poverty in certain homes 
of the city was augmented by $30 collected by Mr. 
Vaughan on the day side and Mr. Stevens on the 
night side. 

Though they will not be here to enjoy Christ- 
mas with us, nor will they celebrate New Year’s 
Eve in our company, not long after 1927 calendars 
are vogue the schedule calls for a model 14 and 
a model 8 to make their debute in the Ninth street 
side of the composing room. Skipper Davy plans 
to utilize them principally for straight matter, 
permitting ad machines to handle more of that 
class of work in the daytime than is possible at 
present. Mr. Davy fears that two more linos will 
do more than scarcely relieve temporarily the con- 
gested condition. The paper is increasing in size 
so steadily that four more were really justified. 


a 
TAFT CALLED UPON TO RESIGN. 


Chief Justice Taft should resign from the United 
States Supreme Court or renounce his Carnegie 
subsidy of $10,000 a year, declared Congressman 
Rainey in discussing the bill to increase salaries of 
Federal judges. The bill was approved and the 
salaries of Supreme Court justices are increased 
$5000 a year. 

Pension payments to Mr. Taft commenced after 
the will of Andrew Carnegie was probated in 
August, 1919. Steel Trust securities valued at 
$200,000 are set aside to assure $10,000 annually 
to the chief justice. 

Congressman Rainey called attention to the 
number of times the Steel Trust and its sub- 
sidiaries have been before the Supreme Court in 
important litigation. 


? 


“Tf a jury,” said Mr. Rainey, “were being called 
into the box and this great corporation or some 
one of its subsidiaries were a party to the suit and 
a prospective juror were being examined as to his 
qualifications and he should admit that he was re- 
ceiving every year a subsidy of $10,000, paid out 
of a segregation for that purpose of the securities 
of the steel corporation, do you think he would 
be accepted on the jury? No court would refuse 
to sustain a ‘challenge for cause.’ 

“Ought not the same principles in fact apply 
to a judge of the court before whom the case was 
being tried? If this proposition is true, is the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in morals and in legal ethics at least—lI 
do not desire to use harsh terms—qualified to sit 
as the chief justice of the greatest and the most 
important and the most irresponsible court in all 
the world?” 


The speaker referred to a code of ethics Mr. 
Taft recently prepared for the American Bar 
Association. 


“T agree with him,” declared Mr. Rainey, “when 
he says he should not accept favors from interests 
likely to be submitted to him for judgment. I 
agree with him when he says that he should ‘so 
far as reasonably possible,’ refrain from all rela- 
tions which might arouse suspicion that such rela- 
tions might warp or bias his judgment or prevent 
‘his impartial attitude of mind.’ 


“Agreeing with these propositions, I demand 
that he should either relinquish this subsidy or 
resign the high position he holds.” 

—  -— 


GOOD BRAKING PRACTICE. 

Using the foot brake and hand brake on your 
car alternately when descending a long grade, ac- 
cording to the Free Emergency Road Service of 
the California State Automobile Association, will 
give the brake drum and lining a chance to cool. 
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A CHRISTMAS EDITORIAL. 
By Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of the International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. 


“The door of Scrooge’s counting-house was 
open, that he might keep his eye upon his clerk, 
who in a dismal little cell beyond, a sort of tank, 
was copying letters. Scrooge had a very small 
fire, but the clerk’s fire was so much smaller that 
it looked like one coal. But he couldn’t replenish 
it, for Scrooge kept the coal box in his own room; 
and so surely as the clerk came in with the shovel, 
the master predicted that it would be necessary 
for them to part.” 


Here isa Christmas season picture drawn from 
a period of unchecked employee-exploitation by 
one of the very best reporters who ever lived— 
Mr. Charles Dickens. In all probability, Mr. 
Dickens, who hated innovation, would have re- 
jected the prediction that this sort of treatment 
of employees by employers would one day be 
changed, not by a miraculous softening of covetous 
hearts, but by trades unionism; nevertheless that 
is what has happened. 

The industrial revolution, in its swaddling 
clothes when Dickens wrote his famous “A Christ- 
mas Carol,” had not yet begun to alleviate the lot 
of mankind; instead it was grinding humanity 
more savagely than ever before. The state of 
mind that gave the world John Stuart Mill’s in- 
human doctrine, the “iron law of wages,’ was 
generally prevalent, and the right of the employer 
to wring the last drop of profit out of all labor 
by any means was accepted as a matter of course. 

“Oh! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind- 
stone, Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner!” But he 
was not vastly different from other men; his type 
was common enough, and employers, less frankly 
cynical than he about the rights of others, justi- 
fied themselves in emulating his policies by ap- 
pealing to the exigencies of competition with such 
as he. 

Poor Bob Cratchit, Scrooge’s clerk, after all was 
a “white collar worker” and he had a fire, albeit 
it was small. Workers in factory and mine of that 
period were less humanely treated. Driven to 
labor twelve, fourteen and sixteen hours a day, 
men, women and children were kept in such 
poverty that life was a burden, when it could be 
sustained at all. Even the Tories of England, 
in complaint more practical than merciful, declared 
industrialists were endangering the nation by their 
wholesale destruction of the population. 


Trades unionism, after years of struggle, sacri- 
fice and suffering, has changed the whole aspect 
of worker-and-boss relations. No other force ever 
has proved effective in warring against the evil 
of industrial exploitation. We are all of us given 
to accepting unionism as a mere practical means 
to an end. It is much more than that—it is the 
finest demonstration mankind has yet given of 
brotherhood. The unionist does not pray selfishly 
for his own deliverance from hardship, he prays 
for all his fellows. Surely, if the Great Teacher, 
whose birth we are about to celebrate, were with 
us again in the flesh, he would approve unionism 
as the very essence of that fraternity he urged 
upon men. 


Old Scrooge was made to see the error of his 
way by a dream, but not all his fellow employers 
believe in dreams. Would Elbert H. Gary be 
guided by a dream? And if he was, would his 
associates applaud and approve any generous im- 
pulses that might thus be generated? Judge Gary 
and his kind favored the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week. They could be jolted loose from 
their conviction only by threat of organization. 

The task of equalizing the blessings of progress 
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and industry is not equally divided among those 
who benefit from unionism. Many a bookkeeper, 
who never joined a union, has escaped the dismal 
lot of Bob Cratchit only because others have car- 
ried on. 


Unionism has proved that the fruits of produc- 
tive labor can be distributed among all workers 
without loss to anyone. 

Fewer homes in America this year will lack 
Christmas cheer, and the loyal unionist is en- 
titled to a glow of self-congratulation that he has 
had a part in bringing this condition about. His 
has been the attitude of the true spirit of Christ- 
mas as voiced by Tiny Tim: 

“God bless us, everyone!” 


—_—& 


TO BE DRAGGED INTO OPEN. 


To more effectively continue the fight against 
communism, a group of trade unionists announce 
the organization of the Committee for the Preser- 
vation of Trade Unions. The committee has is- 
sued a call to all trade unions in New York City 
and vicinity to attend a general conference “to 
consider plans for the elimination of communists 
from the labor movement.” 

“We call for the workers in all unions to unite 
against their internal enemy, the communists,” 
the committee states. “The division between the 
trade union movement and communist adventur- 
ers must be definitely established.” 

The signers of the conference call declare that 
their move does not mean that the Communists 
are particularly strong. 

“Except in the Furriers’ and Cloakmakers’ 
Unions, locally, they are without power or pres- 
tige. In all other unions we have succeeded in 
stamping them out. Within a short time all that 
will be leit of them will be a bad memory. It is 
to facilitate their demise, to minimize the amount 
of danger that they can add to their long record 
of wreckage that our committee has organized 
and called a general trade union conference. 

“Taking advantage of industrial depression, the 
communists were successful in gaining contro] in 
some organizations. Two organizations in particu- 
lar that they have taken over are the Furriers and 
Cloakmakers of New York City. They immedi- 
ately threw them into long and bloody strikes, 
starving the workers, ruining the industries and 
finally making settlements that betrayed the mem- 
berships. 

“In their press they glorified their failures and 
by terrorist methods are attempting to stifle op- 
position of enraged members. Workers every- 
where have had ample opportunity to study their 
methods and ability. The time has come when the 
preservation of the trade unions demands the ex- 
pulsion of these elements from office and control.” 


es 


Two negroes were discussing the qualifications 
of a natural born orator. 

One inquired of the other: “Whut’s that big 
concose of people over dar on the corner mean?” 

“Dat’s General Marmaduke delivering an ora- 
tion. He is a natural bo’n orator.” 

“Whut you mean by a ‘natural bo’n orator?’” 

“Well, it is like dis. If I wus to ask you how 
much do two and two make, you would say fo’. 
But if I wus to ask a natural bo’n orator, he 
would answer dis way: ‘If you take two digits ob 
de fus order and add them to two mo’ digits ob 
de same o’der, I can assert wid out de fear of 
successful contradiction, and wid de whole sci- 
ence ob matematics to back me in dis assertion 
dat it do make fo’. Dat’s whut | calls a natural 
bo’n orator,’—Forbes Magazine, 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held December 17, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 P. M., by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ex- 
cused. Delegate Thomas Maloney appointed vice- 
president pro tem. 

Communications—Filed—From Central Labor 
Council of Los Angeles, inclosing copy of reso- 
lutions adopted by said Council dealing with the 
activities of the Industrial Association. From 
Congressman Welch, stating that the Council 
would be placed on his mailing list. From the 
United Miners of Fairmont, Va., acknowledging 
which was shipped by this 
From the San Francisco Center of the 
League of Women Voters, relative to the Garb- 
age question. 


receipt of clothing 


Council. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Bak- 
ery Drivers, wage scale and agreement. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Teachers’ Federation, copy of an amend- 
ment to the Political Code. 

Reports of Unions—Electrical Workers No. 6 
—Have secured a $9.00 per day scale of wages 
beginning January 1, 1927. Ornamental Plaster- 
ers—Are making progress; are receiving more 
wages than that granted by the Impartial Wage 
Board. 

Report of Auditing Committee—Submitted a 
financial report for September, October and Nov- 
ember, which was received and ordered filed. Also 
reported favorably on all bills, and warrants or- 
dered drawn for same. 

Report of Special Committee on Benefit for Tex- 
tile Workers—Your committee begs to report that 
the benefit held in California Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, was a success in both a financial and every 
other way. When all collections are made we will 
submit a complete financial report. 

The Council wishes at this time to thank all 
unions that assisted in making the benefit a suc- 
cess. 

New Business—Moved that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to represent this Council at the coming 
session of the Legislature at Sacramento; motion 
carried. 

Receipts—$648.91. Expenses—$2955.66. 

Council adjourned at 8:30 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
p> —— 
ABANDONS TRIAL OF ENGLISH. 

By a vote of 70 to 9 the Senate accepted the 
House recommendation that impeachment charges 
against Federal Judge English be dropped 
cause he resigned rather than face trial. 

Under the constitution the House has the sole 
power of impeachment and the Senate has the 
sole power to try the case. 

While accepting the House views, several Sen- 
ators expressed regret that the trial will not pro- 
ceed “for the purpose of warning other men hold- 
ing the position of Federal Judge.” 

In suggesting that the law be changed to pro- 
vide for expedient impeachment trials, Senator 
Reed of Missouri intimated that other impeach- 
ments are not improbable. 

“Tf I am correctly informed, "he said, “other 
impeachment proceedings will be necessary in this 
country—a statement that I regret to make, but 
one that I believe is justifiable.” 


be- 


English was a notorious labor injunction judge 
during the shop men’s strike. He was charged 
with being involved in a bankruptcy ring and with 
other misdemeanors, 
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HOLLYWOOD LABOR WINS. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


The motion picture studios are now operating 
on a union shop basis. The leading film stars 
are Equity members and therefore union, the mu- 
sicians are union and all the stage employees, and 
it was left for the studio mechanics to complete 
the chain. They have done this, and now remain 
only the camera men and laboratory staffs to get 
into line and union movies will be a fact. 


The big coup of union labor was accomplished 
by an alliance of studio mechanics. The hatchets 
were buried and carpenters, stage hands, electri- 
cians and scenic artists were as one. They spoke 
to the movie magnates in New York through their 
international presidents on behalf of 3500 mechan- 
ics in Hollywood and they got what they were 
after. 

An intensive organizing campaign in November 
brought every competent worker into the local 
unions. Then they placed their demands, the 
main point being recognition and stabilized em- 
ployment, for joblessness is the curse of the in- 
dustry. The concessions provided for a joint per- 
manent committee of union and producers’ repre- 
sentatives to adjust all disputes. 

All motion picture studios in the country are 
covered by the compact. The leading signers were 
Warner Bros., Famous Players, Universal, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, First National, Fox Film Cor- 
poration and the Producers and Distributors’ Cor- 
poration of America. 

Seated on the board are Wm. L. Hutcheson, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters; James P. Noonan, 
Electrical Workers; W. F. Canavan, Stage Em- 
ployees; Joseph N. Weber, Musicians; George F. 
Hedrick, Painters; and J. B. Dale. 


Sd 


Youthful Author—Have you read my new book? 

His Friend—Yes. 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Well, to be candid with you, I think the covers 
are too far apart.” 


——<----4 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’”’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Cormpton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 


Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Diread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNDRY 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHHONE WEST 793 


MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


eee ee ee eee 
i POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


~~ woe ty 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION 8ST. 
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SENATE CONSERVATIVES EAT CROW. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Shades of other days, and echoes of the crack 
of the political whip, have little comfort for stal- 
warts and conservatives in the Senate as the new 
session of Congress starts. Their slogan is: “Let 
the dead past bury its past.” 

Two years ago as Congress opened these stal- 
warts were making a determined effort to admin- 
ister political chastisement to the Senators who 
had supported the late Senator La Follette and 
Senator Wheeler on an independent ticket in the 
national election. The cry was to throw them out 
of the party and into outer darkness. 

Progressives Hold Whip Hand. 

Not only has that attempt broken down and 
flattened out in dismal failure, but the progressives 
are in a position as the new session starts to do 
some house cleaning of their own in political mat- 
ters. 

The movement to discipline the progressives for 
support of the La Follette-Wheeler ticket was 
sponsored by William M. Butler, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, when he came 
in to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. Repudiation of this 
effort is complete in the results of the recent 
election, including the defeat of Mr. Butler in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was a candidate to succeed 


himself, Butler Led Fight on Foes. 

Mr. Butler entered the Senate soon after he 
emerged victorious from a presidential campaign 
in which Calvin Coolidge was elected. From the 
moment he took his seat it was proclaimed to be 
his purpose to administer discipline to those pro- 
gressives who had supported La Follette and 
Wheeler. And it was generally accepted that the 
President was in hearty accord with this program. 

The progressives at conferences of the stalwarts 
were virtually read out of the party. They were 
refused committee assignments based on_ their 
length of service, and were classed as members of 
the “minority.” Federal patronage was taken from 
them, and in other ways they were made to feel 
the displeasure of the stalwart organization. 

Stalwart Lash Applied to Wheeler. 

Senator Wheeler was brought to trial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in his home State of Mon- 
tana on indictments found by Federal grand 
juries, but only to be acquitted by trial juries. His 
prosecution was openly declared by progressives 
to be in retaliation for his part in the La Follette- 
Wheeler campaign, and also for his activity in un- 
covering the Teapot Dome scandal. He in par- 
ticular was made to feel the stalwart lash. 

Next in line to be disciplined was Senator 
Brookhart of Iowa, who in the campaign of 1924 
openly supported the La Follette-Wheeler ticket. 
He was ousted from his seat by stalwart votes in 
a contest brought by his opponent. 


When he returned home and announced his can- 


1041 MARKET STREET 


BETWEEN 6° & 7 OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 


didacy against the late Senator Cummins, one of 
the fathers of the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act, the 
stalwart resentment reached a new high mark. 
These stalwarts refused to believe that the Iowa 
“radical” could defeat the venerable Cummins. 
But defeat him he did, to the undisguised chagrin 
of the stalwart contingent. 
Effort Made to Bar Nye. 

Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota was appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Ladd. He was openly in sympathy with the pro- 
gressives. In a long drawn out hearing before the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, efforts 


“were made to find some construction of the law of 


North Dakota covering the filling of senatorial 
vacancies that would bar him from his seat. Fraz- 
ier and Norbeck of the Dakotas, and Shipstead, 
Farmer-Labor Senator of Minnesota, were made 
to feel the stalwart displeasure. Efforts were made 
through Federal patronage to build up a strong 
stalwart organization in the Western and North- 
western states that would effectively bury the pro- 
gressive element. 
Stalwarts Come to End of Rope. 

But the tables have turned. One stalwart after 
another went down in defeat in the primaries last 
spring, followed by others in the fall election. 
Lemroot of Wisconsin, Stanfield of Oregon, Pep- 
per of Pennsylvania, McKinley of Illinois, and 
Cummins of Iowa fell in the primary. 

In the fall election the outstanding defeat is 
that of Butler himself in Massachusetts. It is a 
climax to the breakdown of the efforts to disci- 
pline the progressives. Ernst of Kentucky and 
Harreld of Oklahoma are other stalwarts who 
will be missing after March 4th. 

The breakdown of the Butler campaign of re- 
taliation is a political event of unmeasured conse- 
quence. Although actively supported by the Presi- 
dent, Butler failed to muster sufficient votes in his 
home state to win vindication for his campaign 
against the progressives. 

Peace Overtures to Progressives. 

As the Senate meets again, the stalwarts are 
holding out the olive branch of peace to the pro- 
gressives. Senator Shipstead is invited to a White 
House breakfast, and welcomed as one of the fold, 
followed by a similar invitation to Senator McMas- 
ter of South Dakota. 

The name of a nominee for United States mar- 
shal in North Dakota is quickly sidetracked when 
Senator Nye indicates that it is distasteful to him. 
Senator Norris has the attentive ear of every stal- 
wart. 

Stalwarts Finally See a Light. 

Where an effort was being made two years ago 
to make political Ishmaelites of the progressives, 
they are being welcomed now with open arms, 
and counted as unadulterated “regulars.” Good 
e-~-..... . . ... . . . ... . . . 


committee assignments are open to them, and their 
Federal patronage is restored. Even stalwarts 
learn their lessons! 


Phone Kearny. 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
. Candell 
] S? TAILOR 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 


4 
Give Him a Xmas 
Hat Order From 
46 
9° 
=e Tis. 
HAT COMPANY 
72 Market St. 2640 Mission 1457 Fillmore 
720 Market St. 3242 Mission 26 Third 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
1205 Broadway, Oakland 
226 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 
UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
— 4 
re 
FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 


Stamps 


FASTER PROGRESS 


When you have some definite goal for sav- 


ing, you are eager to reach it and you go 
faster. Ask for a copy of our “Ambition 
Bond.” It will help you set a goal, and speed 
your progress. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


THE MISSION BANK 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT - Security -No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


Storage Rates on Application. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


Sixteen 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, December 24, 1926 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 


-——. 


B.KATSCHINSKI 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 


SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
; SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 


Until 9:30 
-  - Oakland a 
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Brief Items of Interest 


t ——— 


Since last reports the following members of San 
Francisco unions have passed away: Walter F. 
Smith of the teamsters, Herman Strohmaier of the 
steamfitters, Eugene Jacobson of the ferry boat- 
men, John A. Rogers of the railroad conductors, 
Nestor Aiten of the sailors, Edward Skahan of the 
federal employees, James A. Walsh of the carpen- 
ters, Emil Dengel of the stereotypers and electro- 
typers, Frank Armstrong of the marine engineers, 
Anton Crisman of the carpenters, Sigmund Jones 
of the electrical workers. 

The committee which had charge of the benefit 
performance for the striking Passaic textile work- 
ers reported to the Labor Council last Friday 
night that the affair was in every way a most un- 
usual success and that a large amount would go 
forward to the strikers. 

Secretary John A. O’Connell has been elected to 
look out for the interests of the organized work- 
ers of this city at the coming session of the State 
Legislature, and he was authorized to establish 
headquarters in Sacramento in conjunction with 
other labor organizations that will be represented 
on th ,ound. 

me abor Council has received a letter of 

-om the striking miners of West Virginia 
foi vhe valuable assistance it has rendered them 
during the trying days of the strike by forwarding 
relief. A case of clothing, shoes and other necessi- 
ties is now on the way to Fairmont in the way of 
further aid to these miners and their families. 

Owing to the fact that the next two meeting 
nights of the Labor Council fall upon Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve the organization has voted 
to hold no meetings on these two nights. The 
Executive Committee, however, will hold regular 
meetings on Monday evenings. 


The Brotherhood National Bank, which opened 
here last Saturday, established a record, having 
between 10,000 and 12,000 visitors pass through 


wore ty 


its portals. These visitors deposited $1,400,000 
with the bank, increasing its resources to $2,050,- 
000. The bank has a capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of $150,000. The amount of deposits was 
double that of Tacoma, which previously held the 
record as the most prosperous labor bank on open- 
ing day. Colonel J. W. McIntosh, comptroller of 
the currency, and T. E. Harris, chief bank exam- 
iner for the Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 
were present. 


A resolution from the Central Labor Council 
of Los Angeles, condemning the so-called San 
Francisco impartial wage board, has been received 
by the San Francisco Labor Council. The Los 
Angeles body has gone on record against the 
board and will co-operate with local trade unions 
by ignoring it. 


More than 5000 machinists affiliated to District 
No. 8, International Association of Machinists, 
have started an anti-Communists’ campaign. The 
“reds” operate through the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, a subsidiary of the Workers’ (Com- 
munist) party. The recent election held by dis- 
trict machinists resulted in a defeat for the “red” 
ticket, and the trade union administration has 
adopted an aggressive policy toward the disrup- 
ters. 


With the Civic Center a fairyland of electrically 
lighted trees, and a program of music and pag- 
eantry in Christmas mood, San Francisco’s citi- 
zenry will celebrate Christmas Eve this year in 
the traditional out-of-door fashion. The municipal 
chorus, under Hans Lesche, will sing the chorus 
from the Messiah, with a full orchestra. Fol- 
lowing the choral, a charming pageant, with fifty- 
five children participating, will be given under the 
direction of Misses Wyatt. The municipal band 
will play the accompanying music for the pageant. 
For the last year or so, the celebration has been 
held in the auditorium, but the time-hallowed 


custom, so dear to San Franciscans, of the out- 
door observance, will again be in order. Super- 
visor Milo F. Kent, chairman of the Public Wel- 
fare Committee of the Board, will, in his official 
position, assume the role of host for the occasion, 
and will make the opening address. The San 
Francisco Civic Association, Chester Rosekrans, 
director, will co-operate with the city fathers in 
making the affair an artistic success. A complete 
stage will be constructed on the Polk Street side 
of the City Hall, and the stately facade of the 
building will be decorated lavishly with greens 
from the forests of Golden Gate Park. Colored 
electric lights will be strung about in approved 
Christmas tree fashion. 


o-—____ 
BIGGEST PASSAIC MILL YIELDS. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

The long, long trail is ending for the valiant 
textile strikers, for the biggest of the Passaic 
mills, the Botany, has signed an agreement with 
the United Textile Workers of America, ending 
a strike that lasted ten and a half months. The 
first break came on Armistice Day, when the 
Worsted Spinning Company signed an American. 
Federation of Labor union agreement, the first 
ever to be made in Passaic’s stormy industrial life. 


For the first time since last January the picket 
line was missing in front of the Botany mill, and 
its subsidiary, the Garfield Worsted mills. In that 
long struggle there occurred some of the most 
turbulent strike scenes. Pickets were slugged, 
ridden down by police horses, drenched with a 
hose, arrested by scores, but never did they falter. 
Strike relief was provided for them in abundance. 
Only with the stepping in of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor groups was it possible to break the 
deadlock between the obdurate industrial barons 
and equally determined workers, 


The Botany agreement sends 6000 back to work. 
The first settlement sent back 1000. Under the 
provisions the strikers gain the right of organiza- 
tion in the American Federation of Labor, collec- 
tive bargaining is granted, both parties agree to 
submit to arbitration in disputes by a third party. 
All strikers were to be re-employed. 

There still remain some 7000 on strike, but it 
is expected these will all go to work soon under 
similar arrangements. The Botany agreement was 
McMahon, president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, and Charles 


made by Thomas 


F, Johnson, vice-president of the company. 
Se 


Demand the union label, card and button when. 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 

pe eS 

In the world of labor the union label is the 
starry banner of liberty and altruism. 

o___—_ 


Men will fight for a principle, but women make 
the best soldiers in the army of the union label. 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


